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and marriage.1 In the reign of William II, came the
well-known abuse of these incidents, but it should be
remembered that much was then done in the way of devel-
oping and determining them. While long valuable to
the king and to other lords of vassals as a source of in-
come, they were not taxation; they were incidental to a
special form of private contract. But these contracts
were most of them for military service, and where the
feudal forms were drawn, as they were in England, in
the direction of centralisation and these contracts were
controlled by the suzerain, they served the state in a
really public way by supplying an army. That this was
recognised is shown by article eleven of Henry I.'s coro-
nation charter:
To those knights who render military service for their lands
I grant of my own gift that the lands of their demesne ploughs
be free from all payments and all labor, so that, having been
released from so great a burden, they may equip themselves
well with horses and arms and be fully prepared for my service
and the defense of my kingdom.
In the reign of Henry I. or perhaps earlier, began the
practice of taking scutage or shield-money. A good many
of the king's tenants-in-chief had not subinfeudated to
the extent of the full number of knights they owed the
king. This was especially true of the great ecclesiastics.
The deficiency was made up by their hiring knights or,
what the king probably preferred, by their giving the
1 At the death of the vassal, the possession of Ms holding reverted to
the overlord as a result of the latterfs superior right; when the heir of the
deceased vassal took possession of the land, the payment of the relief
was an acknowledgment of this. When the heir was a minor, the lord was
his guardian during minority and received more or less of the land's in-
come. The lord must have a voice in disposing of the hand of an heiress
in marriage, as her husband would become his vassal. ^ She was often
given to the highest bidder. It is not always easy to distinguish nicely
between the normal use and the abuse of these incidents. Although their
reason for existence had long passed from them, they and other minor
incidents remained sources of revenue until the abolishing of feudal ten-
ures in the reign of Charles II. An excellent account of all the incidents
is to be found in McKechnie, Magna Carta, pp. 59-65-